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Week of December 15, 1975 


BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT SHOWS 
LITTLE CHANGE, BLS REPORTS 


WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate for black workers, at 13.8 percent in November, 
was about the same level as in the previous three months, the U.S. Labor Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

The unemployment rate for black workers was 14.2 percent in October, 14.3 percent 
in September and 14 percent in August. 

The movement in the jobless rate for white workers paralleled that for the total 
over the September-November period, dropping from 7.9 percent in October to the September 
level of 7.6 percent. 

Nationally, unemployment declined in November while employment showed little change. 

The unemployment rate, which had risen to 8.6 percent in October, returned to the 
previous month's level of 8.3 percent. Unemployment has been on a virtual plateau for 
6 months after dropping from the second quarter recession peak of 8.9 percent. 

Total employment--as measured by the monthly survey of households--was little 
changed for the third straight month following a period of strong growth from March to 
August 

The series on nonagricultural payroll employment--as measured by the monthly survey 
of establishments--also was about unchanged in November but has posted gains totaling 


1.2 million since reaching a low in June. 


The number of persons unemployed fell by 300,000 in November to 7.7 million (season- 


ally adjusted), following an increase of nearly the same magnitude in the previous month. 

As a result, the unemployment rate returned to its September level of 8.3 percent. 
Over-the-month declines were registered among teenagers and adult men. The teenage 

jobless rate, which often fluctuates witnout regard to the general cyclical pattern, 


showed the largest drop--down 1.3 percentage points to 18.6 percent. 


(MORE) 
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The unemployment rate for adult men dropped from 7.1 to 6.9 percent; this improve- 

was mirrored by declines among married men and household heads. 

In addition, there was a large drop in the rate for full-time workers--from 8.6 
to 8.1 percent. The rate for adult women, on the other hand, held steady at 7.8 per- 
cent, after having risen from 7.5 percent in September. 

There was a Sharp decline in the number of unemployed who had lost their last 
job. In November, about 52 percent of the jobless were in this category, compared with 
a high of over 57 percent in the second quarter. It had averaged 43.5 percent in 1974. 

While the average (mean) duration of unemployment had declined in October, in 
November it reached a new high--16.8 weeks--for the current cyclical period. Contrib- 
uting to this increase was a rise in the number of persons unemployed for 27 weeks or 
more and a sharp decline in short-duration joblessness. 

There was no change in the number of persons working part time for economic reasons, 
a group often associated with the unemployed because they are unable to find work on a 
full-time basis. There were 3.3 million such persons in November, little changed since 
June but well below the high of 3.9 million reached in the spring. 

Total employment was 85.3 million (seasonally adjusted) in November, about the 
same level that has prevailed since August. However, agricultural employment has de- 
clined for 2 straight months after posting increases during the third quarter. 

With declining unemployment and employment about stable, the civilian labor force 


fell by 460,000 in November to 93.0 million. This decline moderated the relatively 


strong growth in the labor force that has been evident since March of this year. As a 


result, the labor force participation rate dropped from the 61.4 percent level that had 


held between July and October to 61.0 percent, still a comparatively high figure. 


(MORE) 
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Total nonagricultural payroll employnient was virtually uncnanged in November at 
5 million (seasonally adjusted). This was in contrast to the sudstantial gains 
posted in each of the 4 preceding months. 

Manufacturing employment stabilized in November after having recorded substantia 
increases in recent months. Neither the durable nor nonduradie coods sectors experienced 
any significant changes in employment. However, there was a gain of nearly 20,000 in the 
transportation equipment industry. 

Employment in contract construction was also unchanged in ‘November, continuing the 
relative stability that has been evident since June. However, construction jobs remained 
about 700,000 beiow the pre-recession peak reached in early 197¢. 

Employment in services edged up by 30,090 in November, bringing to 300,000 the 
additions to this industry since June. This was the only industry division in the 
service-producing sector to show any significant growth from October. Nevertheless, 
Since September 1974, employment in this sector has grown by over three-quarters of a 
million, while jobs in the goods-producing sector have declined by siightly mere than 
2 million. 

The average workweek for all production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm pay- 
rolls edged up 0.1 hour for the second straight month, reaching 36.3 hours, seasonally 


adjusted, in November. In manufacturing, the workweek declined by 0.1 hour to 39.8 hours. 


The factory workweek was 1.2 hours below the pre-recession high reached in February 1973, 


despite the gain of a full hour since the recession low of eariy this year. Factory 
overtime in November was 2.8 hours for the fourth consecutive month. 

Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagri- 
cultural payrolls rose 6 cents (seasonally adjusted), or an increase of 1.3 percent from 


a 


October; hourly earnings were up 7.6 percent over the last 12 months. Average weekly 


(MORE) 
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earnings increased 1.0 percent in November and have risen 7.9 percent since last November. 
The Hourly Earnings Index--earnings adjusted for overtime in manufacturing, season- 
ality, and the effects of changes in the proportion of workers in high-wage and low-wage 
industries--was 178.1 (1967=100) in November, 0.9 percent higher than in October. The 
index was 8.5 percent above November a year ago. During the 12-month period ended in 
October, the Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power rose 0.5 


percent. 





Week of December 


HOW THE GOVERNMEN 
MEASURES BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT 


WASHINGTON -- If an eight-tenths of one percent change occurred in the black 
unemployment rate during one month, it would not be considered “a statistically, sig- 
nificant change" by the Federal government. 

Mrs. Gloria Green, a black woman who is a Supervisory labor economist for the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics, explains that the jobless rate for 
blacks would have to change "by nearly a full percentage point during a month to be con- 
sidered statistically significant, because of the small 

isor, Jack Bregger, adds that 
the rate were described 
disservice to the American public." 
Bregger exp!Pins that if the black unemploynient rate mov during several consecu- 


4 


tive months in one trend, this would be reported as ‘a centinuation of movement’. 


Sreager is chief of the division responsible for analyzing and coordinating the data 


enployment situation. 
Every month the Labor Department reports the jobless situation for American 
workers as a whole, and selected categories of total working force. Among the selected 


categories is the listing “Negro and other races,” which includes American Indians, 
Eskimos, Orientals, and Blacks. This category includes nearly all minority groups, 
except for workers of Spanish origin. Mrs. Green says that "since 1973, the Department 
has collected and published data on a quarterly basis on these workers." 

The concepts of employment and unemployment are vital in Bregger's division. 
Counted as employed is anyone working one hour or more for profit or pay, and persons 


not physically working but attached to jobs and temporarily absent because of personal 


reasons such as illness, vacation, bad weather, or industrial disputes. 


(MORE ) 
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The concept of unemployment includes all persons who are not working but available 
work and who have made some specific effort to find work during the previous four 
Persons on layoff and those waiting to start new wage or salary jobs within 30 
need not meet the job-seeking requirement to be counted as unemployed. 
Statistics on the employed and unemployed as well as persons not in the labor 
e are gathered by a different government agency--the Census Bureau. 
These data are derived through the Current Population Survey (CPS), which is a 
sample of about 47,000 pre-selected households surveyed one week each month by 
‘nsus Bureau for the Labor Department. The households are representative of the 


United States in terms of demographic characteristics and urban and rural locations. 


the raw data are received every month and then seasonally 


Mrs. Green says that 


Seasonal adjustment is one of the most necessary procedures in analyzing 


Bregger adds that "there are many seasonal ups and downs in a particular time 
riod which are normal recurring events each year. In order to assess what is real 
iS opposed to a seasonal change, the data requires deseasonalizing." 
For example," he continues, "between May and June there may be a 20 percen? in- 
in unemployment tied in with the influx of young people into the labor market 
ter the closing of schools. To determine the real underlying movement, this normal 
ent must be removed." 


regger admits that "it is an imperfect method because seasonal adjustment factors 
-d on past experience and there is never exactly the same seasonal movement--but 

the most accurate method the Bureau has." 

‘regger concludes in saying that the Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics “takes 


of non-political position. Our role is to provide data to every segment of the 
-not just a special interest group. We do not make subjective decisions." 





Week of December 


CETA PROGRAM TRAINS BLACK YCUTHS 
TO BECOME RECREATION LEADERS 





HIALEAH, FLA. -- Youths with a love of sports--and whs need a job--are finding a 
change in their lives, thanks to this city’s training program for recreation leaders. 


Black 18-to 24-year olds who are underemployed or without jobs are among a corps 


of trainees who are learning that recreation isn't all play. 


With funds from Title I of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), 
the city's Manpower Recreation Training Program has been under way for more than a year. 

Many of the trainees are pursuing fuli-time careers in the recreation field, and 
some plan to get college degrees. 

Among the first 26 trainees were six blacks. They came from Hialeah as well as 
Surrounding localities to enter an intensive training program. 

Some trainees thought all they had to do was go out and play a game of baseball. 
"But," says a city official, “they soon found it was handball and first aid, children's 
games and football, arts and crafts, and park administration. 

"It was also learning how to be referee, organize a field trip, get a little 
league gcing and teach ceramics." 

Besides attracting youths to the recreation field, the program offers them a chance 
to get practical job experience and earn money to go to school. 

Most months, trainees are in the classroom for 9 hours a week and on the play- 
grounds for 21 hours, receiving the city's regular part-time pay of $2.95 an hour. 

During the busy summer season, they get the full-time pay of $3.35 an hour for a 37-1/2 
hour week. 

Hialeah's network of public playgrounds gives trainees the chance to work with 
different children under conditions calling for varying styles of recreation leadership. 

For example, at Seminole Park, trainees work with a group of predominantly black 


youngsters. Not far away at Sparks Park, the children come largely from middle-class 


white homes and at Watkins Park, the language is more likely to be Spanish than English. 
(MORE ) 
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Before the CETA program was halfway into its first year, the city recognized the pro- 


gram's worth by putting nine of the trainees on its own payroll as regular part-time 
recreation leaders. The vacancies they left were quickly filled by new applicants 
who meet CETA requirements. 

Participants are unemployed or underemployed persons, 18 to 24 years old, from 
disadvantaged, low-income families. A high school diploma is required, but exceptions 
were made for those enrolled in adult education classes. 

"Ole or Hooray, It's Both Work and Play," an article by Georgia Slack, describes 
Hialeah's Manpower Recreation Training Program which recruits a multi-ethnic group of 
people who came together because they liked sports or needed a job--or both. 

The article appears in the December issue of Manpower magazine, (now Worklife), 
official monthly journal of the Labor Department's Manpower Administration (now Employ- 
ment and Training Administration). Subscription price is $15.30 a year (single copy 
$1.30) and is available for the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 


Washington, D.C. 20402. 





Week of December 15, 1975 


1,400 JOBLESS IN 12 APPALACHIAN STATES 


WASHINGTON -- About 1,400 unemployed and underemployed persons will be provided 


on-the-job training in 12 states through the efforts of the AFL-CIO Appalachian Council, 


Secretary of Labor John T. Dunlop nas announced. 


Under a $1.3 million contract with the Labor Department's Employment and Training 
Administration, the Council will promote job development and training opportunities with 
employers in the region who have collective bargaining agreements with AFL-CIO unions. 

The program, an ongoing project by the Council, will be ccnducted throuch 8,500 
union affiliates with inore than 10,000 employers in Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia and the District of Columbia. 

No localities and training numbers are specified in the contract since the 8,500 
local unions will be developing the training opportunities over the 12 months of the 
contract. 

About 640 jobless persons will be placed as new job entrants and about 560 under- 
employed persons will undergo four to 26 weeks of skill conversion training. About 200 
others will be placed in pre-job classroom courses of up to eight weeks receiving allow- 
ances equivalent to the unemployment insurance benefits paid in their states. 

Since 1967, the AFL-CIO Appalachian Council has been responsible for training 
and placing 21,089 individuals under a series of Labor Department contracts tetaling 
more than $8.7 million. 

The cost per trainee has been $414 and more than three-quarters of the persons 


placed have continued to hold their jobs. 





Week of December 15, 1975 


~ 


MIGRANT WORKERS MUST BE DETERMINED LEGALLY EMPLOYABLE 
UNDER NEW PROPOSAL BY LABOR DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON -- Farm labor contractors must determine that migrant workers they 
recruit are lawfully authorized to work in the United States under newly proposed regu- 
lations of the U. S. Labor Department. 

The proposal clarifies Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act (FLCRA) amendments 
that became effective Dec. 7, 1974. It lists kinds of acceptable written evidence that 
a worker is either a U.S. citizen or a legally employable alien. 

Such evidence includes: birth certificate, certificate of citizenship or naturali- 
zation, U.S. identification card, passport identifying worker as a U.S. citizen, con- 
sular report of birth or, in the case of an alien, an Alien Registration Receipt Card. 

Published in the Federal Register, Dec. 8, 1975, the proposal also spells out: 

--requirements for issuing renewing, revoking, suspending, or denying the certifi- 
cates of registration that contractors must have in order to lega!ly furnish migrant 
farmworkers to growers; 

--requirements for registration certificates authorizing migrant worker transpor- 
tation and housing; and 

--procedures for assessing civil money penalties for violation of the law. 

Interested parties have until Jan. 22, 1976, to submit written comments on the 
proposal. 

Comments should be sent to the Administrator, Wage and Hour Division, Employment 

tandards Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, 3rd and Constitution Avenue, N.W. 


Washington, D.C. 20210. 





Week of December 1] 


U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT 
CONSUMER PLAN PUBLISHED _ 


WASHINGTON - - The U.S. Labor Department has published for comment a proposed 
Consumer Representation Plan designed to improve public participation in the department's 
activities and to increase the flow of information to consumers. 

"Consumers" are defined as "client groups which include individuals," or groups 
such as unions, employer associations or other organizations which are affected by or 
use Labor Department programs, services or information. 

A statement of purpose published in the Federal Register lists three general aims: 


-- "To identify and enhance opportunities for client group ard individual consumer 


participation at decision points in policy formulation, rulemaking activities and program 


evaluations; 

-- "To identify and strengthen mechanisms for the dissemination of information 
and feedback to client groups and individual consumers; 

-- "To establish designated agency consumer representatives within the Department 
responsible for the development and execution of agency consumer affairs programs." 

The Consumer Representation Plan summarizes present policies and practices “for 
obtaining and reflecting the views of specialized client grcups and the general consumer 
in the Department's decision-making process." It involves nearly ail the agencies within 
the Department whose programs and services affect the public. 

Among the actions planned are the development of consumer affairs programs by 
various Labor Department agencies. A department consumer representative and agency 
consumer representative will be designated to oversee the development of these programs. 

Other recommendations in the plan include: 

-- Deadlines for public comment and notification of intention to appear at public 


hearings that will allow maximum participation in rulemaking. 


(MORE) 
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-- Increased use of advisory groups as sources of input and of conferences and 


seminars with outside groups. 


-- Stronger steps to allow individuals and consumer groups to be heard in the 


evaluation of department programs and operations. 

Improved utilization of consumer data from outside groups. 

Required issuances of "Advance Notices of Proposed Rulemaking" in the Federal 
Register to assure participation from the start of the rulemaking process. 

Clearer wording of Federal Register notices and use of summary statements. 

Increased feedback to client groups and individual “consumers concerned with 
Department activities. 

Public comments on the plan will be received until Feb. 24, 1976, by John W. Leslie 


director of information, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. 


# # # 





Week of December 15, 1975 


JOB HEALTH, SAFETY AND PENSION REFORM 
HAVE HIGH PRIORITY, DUNLOP SAYS 


WASHINGTON -- Job safety and health and pension reform are among U.S. Department 
of Labor programs with a very high priority because they are relatively new and affect 
all society, according to Secretary of Labor John T. Dunlop. 

Dr.- Dunlop made the statement at the swearing-in of the new assistant secretary 
of labor for occupational safety and health, Morton Corn. 

Both programs, Dr. Dunlop said, “have far-reaching consequences, not only upon the 
worker and upon management, but upon our whole society. 

"They hold an enormous potential for improving the quatity cf life of American 
citizens and for American workers," Dr. Dunlop added. 

He referred to the Labor Department's enforcement of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 and the Employee Retirement Income Security Act of 1974. 

After being sworn in by Dr. Dunlop in a ceremony at the Labor Department, Dr. Corn 
pledged more emphasis on educating both employers and employees in occupational safety 
and health. 


Dr. Corn, wher will head the Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health 


Administration (OSHA), said educational efforts must be "critically targeted." 


He declared: 

“Punitive measures alone will not bring about major changes in occupational 
safety and health in the United States." 

On the other hand, he said, the use of punitive measures “is necessary for those 
who will not, in good faith, try to meet the standards" of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act. 

Dr. Corn promised both employers and employees “clear statements of the regulations 


and standards which cover their work site." 


(MORE ) 
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Other steps toward which Dr. Corn pledged "measurable progress" during the coming 
year in working toward the goal of a safe and healthful work environment for all workers 
include: 

-- Development of "the professional corps of compliance officers in the field," 
particularly as OSHA moves more extensively into the occupational health field. 

-- Better coordination between OSHA and the National Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health. 

"OSHA has a meaningful, large function to perform," Dr. Corn said, “one desperately 
needed, as attested to by the latest 1974 statistics for work-related accidents and 
estimates of diseases. 

"Let us join together to build the reality--and the image for all the world to 
see--of acompetent corps of professionals energetically, with good judgment and with 


demonstrable effectiveness bringing about improvements in the workplace. 


"This is our role as envisioned by the supporters of the Occupational Safety and 


Health Act of 1970," Dr. Corn said. 

A faculty member of the University of Pittsburgh specializing in occupational 
health and chemical engineering, before assuming his new post, Dr. Corn has served as 
principal investigator and consultant for government and other organizations. 

He received his bachelor's degree from the Cooper Union in New York City and his 
master's and doctor's degrees, both in industrial hygiene and sanitary engineering, 


from Harvard University. 





Week of December 15, 1975 


WAGE CALENDAR FOR MAJOR BARGAINING UNITS, 1976 _ 





WASHINGTON -- Next year will be a heavy bargaining year--at least 4.4 million 
workers are covered under major collective bargaining agreements that will either ex- 
pire or permit reopening of wage provisions, according to preliminary estimates issued 
by the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. (Major agreements are those 
covering 1,000 workers or more in the private nonfarm sector.) Only 2.5 million workers 
were covered by such contracts in 1975. 

Heaviest negotiating activity will occur between March and September. Key industries 
in which bargaining will take place include: automobiles, construction, transportation 
‘primarily trucking), appare!, electrical equipment, retail trade, farm equipment, food, 
and rubber. 

An analysis of the 1976 collective bargaining schedule, along with a discussion of 


bargaining patterns in selected industries, will appear in "Autos and Trucking Head In- 


in the December 1975 Monthly Labor Review. A com- 


creased 1976 Bargaining Activity,’ 
panion article, dealing with scheduled wage increases and escalator orovisions in 1976, 
viill appear in the January 1976 issue. 

Further highlights of next year's wage picture are: 

In 1976, 5.5 million workers are scheduled to receive deferred wage increases 
averaging 5.4 percent, or 36.4 cents per hour, as a result of major settlements negoti- 
ated in earlier years. In 1975, deferred increases averaged 5.1 percent and covered 
6.7 million workers. Next year's deferred increases will affect about 2.2 million 
workers in manufacturing and 3.3 million workers in nonmanufacturinc. The deferred 
increases will average 4.8 percent, or 26.4 cents, and 5.8 percent, or 43.1 cents, re- 
spectively. 

Nonmanufacturing is heavily influenced by higher deferred increases in the con- 


struction industry. In 1976, deferred wage and benefit package increases wili cover 


(MORE) 
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3.4 million workers, and average 5.1 percent, in bargaining units covering 5,000 workers 
or more. In 1975, these increases averaged 5.7 percent. 

Large numbers of workers will receive deferred wage increases in the construction, 
communications, transportation, and wholesale and retail trade industries. In the 
manufacturing sector, the largest concentration of workers receiving deferred increases 
is in metalworking, primarily in the steel industry, followed by the apparel and food 
industries. 

The average deferred increase in 1976 for workers under contracts containing cost- 
of-living escalator provisions will be 4.2 percent, while those under agreements with- 
out such clauses will receive increases averaging 7.5 percent. This difference will] 
be narrowed, and possibly offset, however, by cost-of-living adjustments arising from 
increases in the-Consumer Price Index. Of the 5.5 million workers scheduled to receive 
deferred increases, more than three-fifths are covered under agreements with cost-of- 
living clauses. 

Contracts containing cost-of-living escalator clauses currently cover 5.9 million, 
or 58 percent, of all workers covered under major collective bargaining agreements. Of 
these, over 4.6 million workers are scheduled to have at least one cost-of-living review 
in 1976. Most of the remaining 1.3 million workers are covered by agreements expiring 
in 1976 that do not have a review scheduled next year before contract expiration. 

Major collective bargaining agreements in the private nonfarm economy cover 10.2 


million workers. 


Dear Consumer 


e 
indian Jewelry: 

2 
iXnow pefore Buying 
By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


American Indian jewelry—it is featured in many 
stores and is sometimes sold right on the street. 
But for most consumers, buying this jewelry is a 
“blind purchase”; therefore, you can be taken 
“blind” unless you select with care. 

To get information for consumers interested in 
buying American Indian jewelry, I have consulted 
with a number of government experts on the subject 
and have also visited Indian trading posts and craft 
centers. Here, in brief, is what I learned: 


e Find out where the 
jewelry is made and by 
whom. Much “American In- 
dian jewelry” is not made by 
Indians but is manufactured 
in large commercial factories. 
And some of the cheaper 
“Indian jewelry” is not even 
made in this country but is 
imported. 


¢ Find out if the jewelry 
is handmade. Some jewelry 
may look handmade but is 
actually machinemade. To de- 
termine which is which, some 
dealers suggest that you look 
for irregularities in the jew- 
elry (machinemade pieces are 
regular and balanced while 
handmade items are not). 
But this method may not 
work in all cases because the 
best handmade pieces are 
usually perfectly regular. 
The best clue that the jewel- 
ry is authentic and handmade 
is a signature or identifica- 
tion mark on the back. How- 
ever, only one tribe—the 
Hopi—uses an identification 
mark on its silver pieces. 
Occasionally, you will find a 
particularly fine piece from 
some other tribe that has a 
hallmark. 


e Make sure the stones 
are untreated natural tur- 
quoise. Because the supply of 
good hard turquoise is dwin- 
dling, a lot of low-quality 
softer turquoise is being 
used. At the same time, the 
cheap, commercial market is 
being flooded with synthetic 
blue colored plastic “stones” 
and beads made of plaster 


and coated with turquoise 
colored lacquer. Make sure 
you have the real thing, 
especially if you’re paying a 
high price on the basis that 
it is genuine. 

e Determine if the jew- 
elry is made of sterling sil- 
ver. Sterling is an alloy that 
mixes silver and copper in a 
proportion that meets an in- 
ternational standard. Ii a 
piece is represented as being 
sterling, it should meet this 
standard. Some “American 
Indian jewelry” appears to 
be sterling silver but isn’t. 

¢ Buy from a reputable 
dealer. Look for a dealer with 
an established place of busi- 
ness so that he or she will be 
available later to answer any 
questions or complaints that 
you have. Many dealers be- 
long to the Indian Arts and 
Crafts Association (IACA), 
a trade association wn.ose 
members guarantee that their 
merchandise is honestly rep- 
resented when they sell it 
to you. If you learn later that 
the jewelry is not what it 
was claimed to be, you can 
get your money back. 

¢ Try to find out as 
much as you can about In- 
dian jewelry before you buy. 
A good source is the Indian 
Arts and Crafts Board, 
which publishes a_ biblio- 
graphy of Indian crafts as 
well as a directory of Indian 
craftsmen who sell their jew- 
elry. Write to the Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board, Interior 
Department, Washington, 
D.C. 20240. 





Week of December 15, 1975 


FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR _ 





The U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of International Labor Affairs provides 
readjustment allowances, testing, counseling, training, relocation benefits and job 
search and placement assistance to qualified workers adversely affected by increased 


foreign imports. 


Tne U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics collects, analyzes, 
and publishes data relating to wages, prices, productivity, employment, and the 


performance of the Nation's economy. 


# # # 


The U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics provides consumers 


iith information and data at regular intervals about the cost of living, wages and 


benefits, employment and unemployment, and productivity. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, which is part of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
publishes a monthly consumer price index with information about price changes for 
selected geographical areas and family budget estimates for different levels of 


living in various cities. 


The U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates the future 
demand for various occupational skills and provides information that is useful in 


career planning and guidance. 








